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Alaska is a land of contrasts. 

It’s a state of seascapes, landscapes 
and skyscapes; small, tidy towns and 
unharnessed wilderness. 

It’s a state where nature’s power 
play is still so apparent that today’s 
Alaska will be a little different tomor- 
row. It’s a land of eerie Arctic time- 
lessness and new growth signaled by 
smoldering volcanoes, 

It’s a pauper state with immense 
riches. 

Its farmlands are so rich they can 
father 72-pound cabbages, but its Was 
ren tundra is treeless. 

It’s a state where caribou out- 
number humans and where “metropo- 
lis’ means 50,000 people. 

It’s a state where transportation 
most likely means airplanes and ferry 
boats rather than concrete ribbons and 
auto pollution. 

It is an untamed adolescent that is 
being coached toward maturity by an 
orderly state government. 
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It is a dream becoming reality. 

To put it succinctly, things are 
different in Alaska. And therein lies its 
greatest potential. Any unbiased con- 
sideration of Alaska must take into 
account the differences, and any profi- 
table travel venture in Alaska turns 
those differences into assets. 

The size of Alaska is mind-bending 
enough. With one-fifth of the US. 
land area, Alaska covers the three 
largest of the Lower 48 states (Texas, 
California and Montana) with some 
left over. Alaska’s 34,000 miles of 
coastline could easily wrap around the 
coterminous U.S., and its seven million 
lakes provide more than 40 percent of 
the fresh water supply of the U.S. 

Its mountains are more spectacular 
than any other on the North American 
continent. Of the 86 mountain peaks 
in the U. S. over 14,000 feet in 
elevation, 16 are in Alaska’s six major 
mountain ranges. Dominated by Mt. 
McKinley at 20,320 feet, 13 others 


exceed Mt. Whitney’s 14,494 feet, the 
highest point in the U. S. prior to 
Alaska’s statehood. 


Alaska has in overwhelming a- 
bundance one of the most precious 
commodities in the country—elbow 
room. Smart Alaska investors are pro- 
moting that commodity heavily to 
vacationers fleeing the demands of 
organized existence. 


Rhode Island, the smallest state in 
terms of land area, has three times as 
many people as Alaska—yet Alaska is 
almost 500 times larger than Rhode 
Island. Alaska is the last state where 
one can travel 600 miles in a straight 
line and never cross a fence. 

Alaskans rattle around their Great 
Land like BB’s in an oil drum. The 
state’s population today stands at 
294,607, 30.3 percent more than a 
decade ago. But despite impressive 
population; gains, human density is 
only one person per two square miles. 


About half the state’s population is 
centered in Anchorage and its satellite 
communities. As a service city for oil 
drilling and petro-chemical operations 
on the Kenai Peninsula, Anchorage 
plays a key role in business travel. 
Occupancy at Anchorage hotels and 
motels runs about 90 percent in favor 
of the business traveler. 


(Black) Gold Rush Is On 


The oil industry which spawned 
much of the current growth of 
Anchorage greatly influenced the near- 
by Kenai Peninsula, too. Alaska now 
ranks eighth among oil rich states in 
the nation, with production of more 
than 200,000 bbls. per day. Until the 
black gold begins to pour from the 
rich North Slope finds, the Cook Inlet 
offshore fields on the Kenai Peninsula 
will remain the major production 
center in Alaska. 

Oil activity on the peninsula is 
centered in the Kenai-Soldotna area, 
and it is these cities which witnessed 
the greatest population growth in the 
state during the past decade. Soldotna 
watched its population swell 37 times 
in the past 10 years to today’s 1,178. 
Kenai, Soldotna’s next door neighbor, 
quadrupled its population, to 3,157, 
since 1960. 

Despite the high level of oil activity 
on the Kenai Peninsula and the con- 
comitant buildup of population and 
service businesses, travel facility de- 
velopment has not kept pace. Tremen- 
dous opportunity exists, particularly 
in the direction of hunting and fishing 
resorts and more hospitality facilities, 
to serve the industrial community. 


Tourist Industry Untapped Resource 


In terms of dollar value, forest- 
based industries, fisheries, oil and 
petrochemicals and the mineral mining 
industry are the most important con- 
tributors to Alaska’s burgeoning indus- 
trial economy. But it.is the state’s 
industry without smokestacks— 
tourism—that is rivaling all other seg- 
ments for top rank in growth 
potential. Tourism shows the greatest 
promise for broadcasting economic ex- 
pansion statewide. Recognizing that 
promise, the Alaska Travel Division in 
the State Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment has underway several im- 
portant programs to help investors 
develop successful travel ventures. 

Statehood in 1959 stimulated in- 
terest in Alaska as a destination for 
vacationers and also intensified in- 
vestor attention in the state. The pulse 
of the state’s travel industry is quick- 
ening now, spurred by population in- 
creases, expanded purchasing power 
due to increased discretionary income, 
more leisure time, increased mobility, 


longer paid vacations and growing 
popularity of outdoor recreation. 
Tourism already bolsters Alaska’s 
economy by some $36 million annual- 
ly. This year an estimated 123,000 
out-of-state tourists will visit Alaska, a 
15 percent increase over 1969. In the 
next decade, the 1970 volume will at 
least triple. The most conservative 
projections show that 325,000 tourists 
will be spending $100 million in 
Alaska by 1980. The U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce sees 650,000 tourists in 
Alaska by 1980, with expenditures of 
$225 million. Even more optimistic 
are the University of Alaska projec- 
tions which show 450,000 tourists in 
the state by 1975 and more than one 
million by 1980. Volume of tourists 
has been increasing at an annual rate 
of 14 percent since 1964. If the 
University of Alaska’s forecasts are 
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accurate, then tourism volume will 
begin spiraling upward at a rate of 18 
percent annually. That kind of growth 
tags tourism as a major component of 
the Alaskan economy. 


Alaska Tourists Big Spenders 


Unlike the Lower 48 states which 
may count travelers by the millions, 
Alaska tourists number in _ the 
thousands, But travelers to Alaska are 
destined for a vacation in the Great 
Land—they are not pass-through 
travelers who may buy only a Coke, a 
candy bar and a tank of gas. A 1969 
Travel Investment survey revealed that 
the average trip expenditure per 
vacationing party in the Lower 48 was 
about $68.00. In Alaska the figure is' 
$450. 





Top, Fairbanks revives the gold rush fever each summer during its Golden Days celebration, 

a tribute to the lucky sourdoughs who struck it rich in Alaska. A highlight of the festival is 
the Eskimo Olympics competition where Arctic dwellers vie in unique Eskimo games. Bottom, 
A-frame cabins, like this one at Mallard Slough on the Stikine Flats near Wrangell, have 

been built by the U.S. Forest Service for the use of visitors to southeastern Alaska’s Tongass 
National Forest. The cabins, located at more than 100 sites in the panhandle are accessible 


by “bush” aircraft. 
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A highway survey showed that the 


Alaska tourist is typically over 40, in 
the peak of his earning power. He’ll 
spend two weeks or so in the state and 
$35 to $40 for every day he’s there. 
There’s about one chance out of three 
that he’ll reside in one of the Pacific 
Coast states, about one chance in five 
that his home is in the north central 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Some eight to ten 
percent of vacationers in Alaska pene- 
trate the state from neighboring 
Canada. 


More Facilities, Longer Season 


Despite the recent surge in travel 
industry growth, Alaska could absorb 
many more tourists. The Alaska Travel 
Division, the state agency charged with 
uncovering tourism potential, voices 
the travel industry’s primary needs and 
business opportunities in the same 
breath: 

—More facilities, particularly at the 
medium-price level, are necessary to 
accommodate the growing peak sum- 
mer load and to meet future off-season 
demand of tourists and _ business 
travelers. Facilities are needed both in 
key cities and at such principal attrac- 
tions as the Mt. McKinley area. 

—Development of activities to ex- 
tend the tourist season and increased 
promotion of off-season attractions 
and price-savings can do much to 
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enhance profitability. Stimulation of 
off-season travel to Alaska is currently 
a primary goal of the state’s travel 
industry and of the Alaska Travel 
Division. Increased emphasis on con- 
ventions, meetings and seminars in 
Alaska is another step being taken by 
both the state and private business. 

—More attention is deserved by the 
arts and crafts of Alaska’s Eskimos, 
Indians and Aleuts. Their work long 
has been considered a prime attraction 
by tourists and is worthy of increased 
focus. 

—Alaska’s natural attractions have 
stimulated the establishment of many 
out-of-the-way resorts, lodges and 
camps in areas of unquestioned tourist 
and sportsman interest. (Hunting and 
fishing are two prime drawing cards 
for travelers.) They are just as appeal- 
ing to in-state residents as to tourists. 
Nevertheless, more capitalization, im- 


, proved and expanded accommodations 


and other facilities and intensified 
promotion are necessary to build a 
profitable statewide picture. 

Projects to date have been de- 
veloped most profitably as part of a 
total tourist package, financed by air- 
lines, tour operators and others with 
an established interest in tourism. 
They are in a position to obtain their 
return On investment from a wide 
range of services, as well as often being 
able to generate tourist traffic for a 
hotel or motel, thus supporting a 





Above, accessible by air, sea, rail and road, 
Anchorage is Alaska’s largest city. 
Metropolitan area population now stands 
at more than 123,000. Right Mt. Alyeska 
Lodge is Alaska’s largest ski resort. The 
Alaska Airlines’ investment is near An- 
chorage. 


longer season or a higher occupancy 
rate than would otherwise materialize. 
Good management and promotional 
capability is the key to success in all 
Alaska travel ventures. 


Airlines Offer Package Deals 


Alaska Airlines offers perhaps the 
best success story in welding together 
a total tourist package. The airline 
operates several travel facilities in 
the state, including Alaska’s largest ski 
resort, Alyeska, near Anchorage. 

‘“‘We invested in travel facilities by 
necessity,’ reports an Alaska Airlines 
vice president. ““Many of the stops 
along our routes had no hotels, and, 
therefore, few tourists could be ex- 
pected to go there. We realized that 
every time we filled a bed in a hotel 
we filled an airplane seat too.”’ 

Alaska Airlines now has three 
hotels in Nome and one in Sitka, as 
well as the year-round resort at Alyeska. 


What Alaska Airlines has done for 
Nome, Wien Consolidated Airlines is 
doing for Barrow, northernmost point 
in the U.S. Wien offers an Arctic Tour 
package which includes a stay at the 
airline’s hotel at the top of the world. 

Western Airlines, too, has a well- 
developed promotional program to 
tour the state and its attractions. Last 
year Western spent more _ than 
$900,000 to promote Alaska. One 
promotion designed to get more 
tourists to Alaska is Western’s offer of 





a “triangle fare.’ Tourists originating 
in the Lower 48 and on their way to 
Hawaii are routed through Alaska on 
the return trip at no extra cost. 


No Colder Than New York City 


Intense airline. promotion of winter 
tours is becoming an effective counter 
attack on Alaska’s severe problem of 
seasonality. Tourists flood the state 


between June and August each year, | 


but many facilities are unutilized or 
underutilized in the off-season. One of 
the Alaska Travel Division’s primary 
missions is to extend the tourist season 
by heavy promotion of “Spring-up to 
Alaska” and “‘Septober-Alaska’s Favor- 
ite Time of Year.’’ Too, the growing 
popularity of Alaska as a destination 
for skiers is encouraging development 
of year-round resorts. 

There is no reason why the state 
cannot develop and support a year- 
round tourism industry. Myth to the 
contrary, Alaska is no ice box. 

“People think we are a land of 
snow and ice,’ says the Travel Divi- 
sion’s Convention Coordinator. “Yet, 
even interior Alaska seldom receives 
snow before October, and the average 
annual temperature of Alaska is identi- 
cal to New York City.” 

Three-fourths of the state lies in the 
North Temperate Zone, with the 
balance north of the Arctic Circle. 
Ketchikan and Juneau in the Alaska 
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panhandle are at the same latitude as 
Glasgow, Scotland, and Stockholm, 
Sweden. January temperatures average 
a brisk 11 degrees below zero in 
Fairbanks, but in Juneau the first of 
the year average is a milder 27.5 
degrees, and in Anchorage it is 11.2. 
Another myth perpetrated by those 
who still think of Alaska as a land of 
igloos is that the state is inaccessible 
except by dog sled or kayak. It’s true 
that Alaskans rely on a variety of 
transportation modes, but dog sleds 


are rarely one of them. 
Accessibility in Alaska means roads 
and air carriers, but it also means 


cruise ships, ferry liners and float 
planes. The harsh impact of the auto- 
mobile is at a minimum. 


Population Centers Linked 


Throughout Alaska’s 586,400-sq. 
mile expanse, there are less than 7,000 
miles of roads, and only 1,500 of 
those paved. Roads link the popu- 
lation centers of Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, the Kenai Peninsula, Matanuska 
Valley, Mt. McKinley National Park, 
Valdez and intermediate points in 
south central and central Alaska. The 


| Alaska Highway, an extension of the 


Canadian road system from Dawson 
Creek, B.C., connects at the Alaska- 
Canadian border 298 miles southeast 
of Fairbanks (see map on page 8). The 
entire highway is maintained year- 
round and is paved from the Alaska- 
Canada border to Fairbanks. 

Although limited by the availability 
of highways and roads, automobiles 
continue to expand in volume of 
registration and in miles driven. Total 
vehicle travel in the state was esti- 
mated at 873 million vehicle miles in 
1968, an increase of 40 million over 
the year-earlier figure. Motor vehicle 
registrations have grown from 71, 341 


‘in 1959 to an estimated 135,000 in 


1968. Regularly scheduled bus service 
is provided between Alaska and points 
in the Pacific Northwest and Midwest 
via the Alaskan Highway and connect- 
ing systems. 

Highway projects underway include 
a new Anchorage to Fairbanks road to 
be completed in 1972. The 400-mile 
artery will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for development of travel facili- 
ties, including campgrounds. In fact, 
more travel and recreation facilities are 
needed along all Alaska highways. 


Ferry System Unique in U.S. 


Large areas of the state are accessi- 
ble to tourists only by means of air or 
water transportation—and that in turn 
means a whole new marketing ap- 
proach for travel facilities. 

Serving Southeastern and South 
Central Alaska is the state’s amazing 
Marine Highway, a spectacular 
1,850-mile protected passageway for 
cars and passengers. Because terrain 
dictates that land routes or railroads 
are not feasible to connect the major 
population centers of Southeastern 
Alaska, the Marine Highway offers the 
only fast and efficient transportation 
of both passengers and vehicles be- 
tween the Alaska ports and British 
Columbia or Seattle. 

The Alaska State Ferry System isa 
vital link in the transportation net- 
work. The Alaska ‘‘Navy”’ currently 
consists of four large ferry vessels, 
operated year-round in Southeastern 
Alaska, whose route through the In- 
land Passage protected by off-shore 
islands, is considered to be one of the 
world’s most scenic waterways. It con- 
nects with the Canadian highway and 
ferry system at Prince Rupert, B.C. on 
the south, with the Haines and Alaska 
Highway on the north at Haines and 
with the White Pass and Yukon Rail- 
road at Skagway. Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, Juneau, Haines and Skag- 
way are year-round ports-of-call, and 
Sitka is on a twice-weekly schedule. 
Weekly service is also provided to 
Seattle. Three other vessels serve south 
central Alaska. 


“Alaska’s ferry system is unique in 
the U. S.,” says the director of the 
State’s Marine Highway Division. “‘It is 
the most extensive operation in the 
country.” 

Tourism has been given a great 
boost by the Marine Highway. Many 
relatively isolated areas and water- 
bound communities are now open to 
vacationers. 

Since the Marine Highway began 
operation in southeastern Alaska in 
1963, passenger boardings on the 
system have increased 56 percent to 
some 131,000 in 1969. During the 
same period, the number of vehicles 
boarding more than doubled. In 1969, 
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17,200 passengers wended their way 
through the south central system. The 
average trip length for a traveler on the 
Marine Highway has also increased, 
with the addition of Seattle and Van- 
couver to the schedule in 1967. 

In FY 1969, 53 percent of vehicles 
boarding the ferry in the southeastern 
system were from Alaska, 10 percent 
from California, eight percent from 
Washington State, five percent from 
Oregon, three percent from Canada, 
two percent from Michigan, and one 
percent each from such states as [Ili- 
nois, Ohio, Texas, Minnesota, Colora- 
do, New York, Florida, Pennsylvania 
and others. 

Attesting to the fact that increasing 
numbers of tourists are seeking 
Alaska’s uncluttered grandeur for a 
vacation is the fact that pick-up 
campers and trailers account for an 
estimated 90 percent of seasonal 
Marine Highway traffic. Four years 
ago campers and trailers were less than 
one-half of traffic. The same trend is 
evident for Alaska Highway travelers. 

Alaska’s Marine Highway Division 
anticipates a conservative eight to nine 
percent annual increase in traffic on 
the scenic waterway during the next 
decade. Thus, plans are underway to 
expand service and increase capacity. 
The Division will lengthen three of its 
vessels, increasing vehicle space and 
passenger capacity by 20 percent each. 
Two new 200-ft. vessels will be placed 
in short run service to smaller com- 
munities in Southeastern Alaska, thus 
opening up tourism potential in more 
communities not currently served by 
the ferry. An ocean-going vessel to 
connect .the Southeast and Southwest 
Systems and new harbors are also 
included in ferry system expansion 
plans. 

Alaska’s Commissioner of Public 
Works reports it is planned to link 
every sizable port city in the state into 
the ferry system. Ferries may eventu- 
ally ply Alaska’s great interior water- 
ways, the Yukon and Kuskokwim 
Rivers, and connect the Alaska Penin- 
sula across Cook Inlet. 

“Future growth of the system is 
also envisioned in connection with the 
development of a land highway system 
in Alaska,” he said. “As the isolated 
communities in Alaska continue to 
grow, they will require improved ser- 
Vices 


Tourists by the Boatload 


Added to Alaska State Ferry Sys- 
tem service directly to Seattle, connec- 
tion with the system is afforded by 
British Columbia ferries from Kelsey 
Bay on Vancouver Island to Prince 


Rupert. Canadian National Railway 
also operates rail-barge freight 
service from Prince Rupert to 


Anchorage via Whittier. 
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In addition to the state ferry sys- 
tem, cruiseships bring in increasing 
numbers of tourists to Alaska each 
year. Cruiseship volume has more than 
doubled in the past two years. A 
dozen vessels, originating in Van- 
couver, B.C., Seattle, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, made more than 100 
trips to Alaska in the 1970 season, 
bringing a total of 30,225 passengers 
to Alaska ports-of-call. Among the 
cruise lines operating into Alaska are 
P & O, Canadian National, Princess 
Cruises, Matson Lines, Bergen Line, 
Canadian Pacific, President Lines and 
Westours. 

Railroad transportation in Alaska is 
limited to the 470 miles of standard 
gauge mainline and 55 miles of branch 
line of the federally-owned Alaska 
Railroad. The railbelt it serves, how- 
ever, contains over half the state’s 
population on its route from Whittier 
and Seward on the south central coast 
to interior Fairbanks, and its presence 
has been important to the develop- 
ment of the area. Between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, the train passes 
through Mt. McKinley National Park. 

The White Pass and Yukon Railroad 
extends from Skagway in the Alaska 
panhandle to Whitehorse in the Yukon 
Territory. Anlll-mile narrow gauge 
line, it connects with the Alaska State 
Ferry System for passenger exchange. 
It carries passengers, cars, campers and 


trailers over the historic gold rush 
“Trail of ?98.” 


An Air-Minded State 


Alaska’s Marine Highway holds first 
place in growth of tourist volume with 
17 percent per year, but airline tourist 
traffic is running a close second, swell- 
ing by 16 percent annually. Large 
companies, such as Western, Alaska 
and Wien Consolidated Airlines have 
the financial means for national and 
international promotion of Alaska 
tourism. New routes and schedules, 
keyed to both national and inter- 
national tourists, have recently been 
approved. All these factors point to air 
travel becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of Alaska’s tourism indus- 
try. 

Because of the great distances 
between principal cities and limited 
surface transportation facilities, the 
airplane has long provided a major 
means of accessibility to and within 
the state. 

That aviation has long been im- 
portant to Alaska and its development 
can be seen from pre-World War II 
figures which showed the Territory on 
a per capita basis to have 116 times as 
many planes, which flew 70 times as 
many miles, carried 23 times as many 
passengers, transported 1,034 times as 
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‘Above, the 150-room Captain Cook Hotel in Anchorage is one of the newest and largest 
entries into the Alaska accommodations industry. Top left, the M. V. Taku, one of several 
ships in the Alaska Marine Highway System, plies the Inside Passage through narrow channels 
along Alaska’s southeastern coastline. Bottom left, caravans of campers travel Canadian 
highways to Prince Rupert B. C., then board ferryliners for a 450-mile trip through the 


Inside Passage to Juneau. 


much freight and express and 48 times 
as much mail as the U. S. average. Post 
war data showed the heavy reliance on 
air movement to be continuing, with 
Anchorage generating more air traffic 
than other U. S. cities 100 times its 
size and Ketchikan and Juneau leading 
dozens of cities 20 times their size. 

General aviation has been a major 
factor in providing accessibility to 
Alaska and mobility for its residents. 
The 1967 Census of U. S. Civil Air- 
craft gave Alaska top rank in number 
of eligible civil aircraft per 10,000 
population with 75.9, which compares 
with second-ranked Nevada with 20.5 
and the U. S. average of 5.4. 


Alaska is one of the most air- 
minded states in the Union, on a 
per-capita basis ranking first in number 
of airplanes, pilots, passengers and 
tonnage of cargo flown. Alaska ranks 
third nationally in number of airports, 
after populous Texas and California, 
and first in the number of floatplane 
facilities. Alaska has the highest ratio 
of any state in number of licensed 
pilots to population. Since World War 
II, the number of passengers carried in 
Alaska by air each year has exceeded 
the total population of the state. 

Alaska has 626 airports and 168 
seaplane bases, of which the state 
owns 490. Over the next six years the 
state expects to spend $44.7 million 


on 30 projects to improve trunk air- 
ports. Now handling jet aircraft or 
capable of doing so are state-owned 
facilities at Barrow, Bethel, Cold Bay, 
Cordova, Dillingham, Homer, King 
Salmon, Kotzebue, Nome, Petersburg, 
Unalakleet, Wrangell and Yakutat, the 
municipally owned airports at Juneau 
and Kenai, the FAA field at Annette 
Island (Ketchikan) and the  state- 
owned but municipally leased and 
operated field at Sitka. 

Six intra-Alaska carriers, four 
domestic trunk, international or terri- 
torial airlines, and nine foreign inter- 
national carriers provide regularly 
scheduled service to, from or within 
Alaska. In addition, the state has also 
certified 236 air taxi or contract oper- 
ators. 


Stopover for the International Set 


Alaska is uniquely situated with 
respect to international air routes of 
the northern hemisphere. It lies di- 
rectly on the polar routes between 
Europe and the Orient. More than two 
dozen international air carriers have 
stop-over rights in Anchorage, attest- 
ing to the volume of traffic Alaska sees 
on its way to Europe and the Orient. 
Foreign traffic now amounts to some 
400,000 passengers annually. A 


20-year forecast shows some 1.15 mil- 
lion people traveling on international 
carriers through Alaska. 

Passengers bound for the Orient 
will be able to board Japan Airlines 
flights in Anchorage and land in 
Tokyo under a new route which will 
go into effect next year. The flight 
originates in New York with a refuel- 
ing stop in Anchorage. New York to 
Tokyo flights by Pan Am via Fair- 
banks were initiated in 1969. 

Despite the volume of international 
traffic, there is no hotel to accommo- 
date stop-over traffic at the airport. If 
aircraft maintenance requires an un- 
scheduled delay, passengers are seen 
sitting in the airport corridors for lack 
of accommodations at an airport 
hotel. Alaska’s Director of Aviation 
reports that a hotel is in future 
airport plans and that it will 
probably be an investment of private 
developers. 

Anchorage International Airport’s 
new $9 million terminal building of- 
fers 280,000 sq. ft. of space, new 
10,900-ft. SST-type runways com- 
pleted this year at a cost of $15 
million and five international gate 
positions for mushrooming  inter- 
national traffic. 

Passenger traffic at Anchorage In- 
ternational Airport has grown from 
some 807,000 in 1966 to more than 
1.95 million in 1970. Projections show 
three million passengers at the airport 
in 1975 and five million in 1980. 


Fairbanks Assumes Key Role 


Alaska’s other international airport 
at Fairbanks, the Gateway to the 
North, has also been the subject of 
considerable expansion. The present 
$3 million expansion of the Fairbanks 
terminal adds another 40,000 sq. ft. 
for a total of 65,000 sq. ft. Fairbanks 
International Airport can accommo- 
date the newest addition to air passen- 
ger service, the Boeing 747. 

Alaska’s Governor explains the role 
Fairbanks Airport will play in the 
economic growth of the state: “‘Fair- 
banks International Airport will take a 
very much more important place in 
the development of Alaska. The dis- 
covery of huge oil deposits along the 
northern slope of Alaska will mean 
Fairbanks will be a transportation and 
distribution center for most of the 
drilling and development work.” 


Seaplane Complex World’s Largest 


' Though the whole state is laced 
with airways, Alaska pilots don’t really 
need that much formality. Every lake 
in the interior becomes a landing 
field—in the summer on floats and in 
the winter on skis. 
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Alaska: The Great Land 
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MAIN ACCESS ROUTES 


TO ALASKA 
COMPARATIVE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Average Temperatures — Degrees Precipitation - Inches 


April 1- Oct. 1- 
City Sept. 30 March 30 January July January . July 


Anchorage 49.3 21.4 13.0 57.3 : 1.9 
Ketchikan (Annette) 52.3 38.8 34.6 56.8 


FAIRBANKS 
° 


Juneau 49.7 SilsS 26.2 5AW, : 4.5 
- Fairbanks 49.5 2.9 -9.8 60.9 : 1.8 
Nome 40.2 ea 5.6 49.6 ; Ds} 
Washington, D.C. 69.6 44.1 B6r5) 77.8 f 4.2 
New York 65.9 40.9 32.9 74.6 : ).7/ 
Minneapolis 6375 AU 3 14.6 YA : 3,8) 
Chicago 64.9 8515 24.9 74.6 : 3.4 
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By far the largest seaplane complex 
in the world is located in Anchorage. 
Three hundred float planes are perma- 
nently based at Lake Spennard across 
the highway from Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport, and there is a two- 
year waiting list to get in. Considering 
that a set of floats costs upwards of 
$9,000, there is an affluent market 
waiting to be tapped by investors in 
fly-in resorts. 

While there were 2,100 general avi- 
ation aircraft registered in the state in 
1968, forecasters see 2,450 craft in the 
state this year, 3,300 by 1975 and 
4,200 by 1980. Private pilots flew 
393,000 general aviation hours in 
1968, but that figure is expected to 
almost double to 747,000 a decade 
from now. In 1968 there were 1.22 
million general aviation operations in 
Alaska; by 1980 there will be 2.20 
million. 

A few lodges and resorts have been 
built on airstrips. But considering that 
one out of eight Alaskans pilots his 
own airplane, and considering the 
growing enthusiasm throughout the 
nation for fly-in vacations, the market 
has barely been tapped. Flying for 
pleasure has been projected to increase 
116 percent from 1967 to 1980. 


Cities Witness Travel Building Boom 


Despite the fact that the vast major- 
ity of tourists come to Alaska to enjoy 
its invigorating environment, it is the 
state’s cities, not its scenic resources, 
that are seeing a substantial build up 
of tourism facilities. A look at some of 
the travel developments underway in 
Anchorage will testify to the fact that 
this—the state’s largest city—has been 
discovered. 

The city is in the midst of a real 
estate and building boom unmatched 
since the post-earthquake reconstruc- 
tion of 1964. 


The Royal Inn, which opened early 
in November, is a new 14-story, 
200-room hotel costing $3 million, 
and the company reports that expan- 
sion throughout Alaska is planned for 
the near future. 

The Capt. Cook Hotel, one of the 
Hickel Hotels, has 150 rooms and is 
considering expansion to 300 rooms. 

The Anchorage Westward Hotel, a 
link in the Western International 
chain, is building a 236-room tower 
addition of 22 stories, which will make 
it the tallest building in the state. 
Giving the Westward a total of 600 
rooms, the expansion is costing $8 
million. Total investment in the hotel 
is about $23 million. ‘ 

A $4 million Holiday Inn is the first 
-in Alaska and the Holiday Inns chain is 
‘now in all 50 states. The Anchorage 
‘structure will be three stories tall with 
255 rooms. Additional land has been 





purchased for a 100-room addition, 


planned for 1972. 


The Holiday Inn location in down- 
town Anchorage is within the “‘but- 
tress area’”’ which has lain idle since the 
disastrous 1964 earthquake, largest 
ever recorded on the North American 
continent. Developers are now buying 
land in the area that collapsed 
during the quake. After the tragedy, 
existing unstable clay was removed, 
and a strip two blocks long and 
several blocks wide was refilled 
with compacted granular material to 
completely stabilize the area. 

In addition to major downtown 
hotel construction, two large hotels 
are going up in the Northern Lights 
Boulevard area—a major eastwest 
arterial about a mile to the south of 
downtown Anchorage. 


Anchorage Caters to Commerce 


Those travel investments are strong 
evidence that Anchorage is Alaska’s 
action city—the finance, commercial 
and distribution capital of the state. 

Projections show Anchorage will 
grow 228 percent to 258,000 in the 
next two decades—and those forecasts 
were made before the $900 million 
bonanza from North Slope oil tract 
sales. 

Anchorage accommodations cater 
heavily to commerce. Exhibiting an 
annual average occupancy rate of over 
80 percent (some report occupancy as 
high as 92 percent), occupancy runs 
heavily in favor of the business 
traveler. Though hotels in Anchorage 
are heavily unionized, entrepreneurs 


Top, a major expansion at Anchorage 
Airport added new SST-type runways, a 
new terminal and five international gate 


positions for foreign traffic. Anchorage 
Airport sees some two million passengers a 
year, but there is no hotel at the airport 
to accommodate stop-over traffic. Bottom, 
the largest seaplane complex in the world 
is located in Anchorage, attesting to 
Alaskans’ dependence on light aircraft 

for transportation to remote areas and to 
the excellent opportunities for development 
of fly-in resorts. 


report labor relations are stable and 
the record shows few strikes. 


Top-notch Ski Facility 


The Anchorage area is home of 
Alyeska, the largest developed ski area 
in Alaska. Alyeska, 50 miles south of 
Anchorage via the scenic all-year 
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Seward Highway is owned by Alaska 
Airlines. The resort has 220 rooms 
including condominiums. Recently 
added was an Olympic size swimming 
pool, the first heated outdoor pool in 
Alaska. 

Alyeska gained fame as the site of 
the 1963 U. S. National Championship 
races and Olympic Trials and the 1969 
Junior Nationals. It also hosts the 
annual International Airlines Ski 
Races. 

Alyeska is a year-round operation. 
Alaska Airlines reports that just as 
many people visit the resort in the 
summer to ride the chair lift as come 
to ski in the winter. ‘““‘We have uniform 
high occupancy throughout the year,” 
the company says. 

Alyeska features a one-and-one- 
quarter mile double chairlift, four rope 
tows and a Pomalift. There is a cable 
tow for summer and winter glacier 
skiing. A portion of the resort and its 
ski slopes are located in the Chugach 
National Forest. 

Fly-ins are an added attraction at 
Alyeska. Ski-wheel planes fly to high 
glacier fields and unload cargoes .of 
skiers to ski down wide slopes three to 
14 miles long. 

Alyeska draws from ski enthusiasts 
in Anchorage and Fairbanks, from the 
Pacific Northwest and California and 
from the numerous military bases in 
the state. More than 23,000 military 
personnel and dependents are based at 
Ft. Richardson and Elmendorf AFB 
near Anchorage. Students make up 
another active market: a University of 
Alaska branch and Alaska Methodist 
University are both located in 
Anchorage. 

Encouraged by low $250 round-trip 
group air fares from Tokyo to 
Anchorage, increasing numbers of 
Japanese ski groups (with 40 to 60 
winter, sports enthusiasts in each 
group) are skiing Alaska. Also, nine 
international air carriers flying the 
polar route through Anchorage permit 
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passengers to stop off in the city. 


Alaska observers foresee the time 
when the state becomes the “in” 
destination for the ski crowd, out- 
pacing even established resort areas 


like Aspen, Colo. 


“Aspen is nice,” says one de- 
veloper, “but it doesn’t have a 12-mile 
glacier to ski on.’ Adds another, 
“There are a lot of ski bowls near 
Anchorage that could be profitably 
developed. Now is the time to get in 
on the ground floor for development 
of resources.” 


Campgrounds, Golf Courses Needed 


While most observers feel that 
Anchorage hotel construction is at 
least for the present keeping up with 
demand, they point out a number of 
areas where the city and its environs 
are experiencing a dirth of facilities. 


For example— 

—A. metropolitan area housing al- 
most 150,000 people has only one golf 
course and that’s the nine-holer at 
Russian Jack Springs. Over the next 20 
years Anchorage developers see the 
need for no less than five 18-hole 
courses, 


—Campgrounds, particularly those 
with electrical hook-ups and other 
“luxuries”, are deficient. 


Far-sighted Alaskans see Anchorage 
as the hub from which tourists can 
radiate to satellite attractions. Says 
the president of the Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘The lure 
is here— Mt. McKinley, the world’s 
largest collection of wildlife and 
the glaciers. What we need is more 
facilities for tourists at destination 
areas around Anchorage.” 


Plans for one such destination 
attraction are already underway. Val- 
ley Butte Corp. of Palmer is proposing 
a tourist park and recreation complex 
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on 400 acres between Palmer and 
Anchorage. 

The property is unique in that it is 
the only place in the agriculturally-rich 
Matanuska Valley where one can view 
three mountain ranges from an easily 
accessible vantage point. The corpor- 
ation owns 3,620 feet of highway 
frontage on the scenic alternate route 
between Palmer and Anchorage. 

Bodenburg Butte, the main attrac- 
tion, is already a well-known tourist 
destination. The 881-ft. monadnock 
offers a vantage point to the spectacu- 
lar glacier and mountain panoramas, 
and it is the site of an annual foot race 
marathon. The property is also strate- 
gically situated with respect to histori- 
cal attractions of the area, among 
them Independence Gold Mine, once a 
booming mining center and now a 
thriving ski attraction. 

First facilities to be constructed 
include an all-weather monorail system 
for passenger service to the top of the 
butte; a year-round observation dome 
at the top; a camper park with parking 
and playground facilities at the base of 
the butte; and an administrative and 
service center, featuring food conces- 
sions and game rooms. 

Second phase of the project calls for 
a replica of a “‘colony farm”, summer 
camp, tours and other activites. The 
final phase sees construction of a 
year-round hotel at the top of the 
butte as a destination facility for 
tourist traffic and as a convention 
center. A _ rifle and skeet range, 
Alaskan game farm, rustic cabins and 


an 18-hole golf course are included in 
final plans for the base of the butte. 


Far left, tour vessels carry visitors to 
the heart of LaConte Glacier near 
Petersburg. Left, Alaska’s capital city of 
Juneau, and neighboring Douglas at left, 
hug the shores of Gastineau Channel. 
Right, the Valley Butte Corp. property 
between Palmer and Anchorage offers 
glacier and mountain panoramas. 


The Valley Butte approach to travel 
development is the kind of innovative 
thinking that Alaska needs. Still, it is 
but one facility in a state that warrants 
much more. 

The situation is similar in Fair- 
banks: plenty of tourists, few desti- 
nation facilities. 

Fairbanks, spawned of early gold 
mining and now a service city for 
North Slope oil explorations, is the 
hub of the interior. Ever since Felix 
Pedro discovered gold near Fairbanks 
in 1902, the city has continued to 
prosper. Today, huge oil discoveries on 
the North Slope, estimated at two 
million bbls. per day, are accelerating 
the city’s growth. As a bedroom city 
for the North Slope, Fairbanks is on 
the verge of unequaled economic ex- 
pansion. Building the $1.4 billion, 
800-mile trans-Alaska pipeline system 
from Prudhoe Bay to Alaska’s ice-free 
port of Valdez will bring an additional 
10,000 to 12,000 workers into the 
Fairbanks area. 

Fairbanks, like the oil consortium 
constructing the pipeline, is tugging at 
the traces to get going. What the oil 
bonanza could do for the city (and, 
indeed, for the rest of Alaska) is 
almost incalulable. Once the plug is 
pulled from the North Slope fields, 
Fairbanks will witness a tremendous 
boost in demand for travel services. 

Fairbanks has just begun to witness 
the precursor of its travel investment 
potential. Among the newest projects 
is a $3 million expansion of the 
Travelers Inn, a Hickel Hotel. That 
expansion means the Travelers Inn will 
become the second largest hotel in the 
state, with 240 rooms. Its new ban- 
quet and convention facilities are 
capacious enough to accommodate 
550. 

Despite its new sophistication, Fair- 
banks still exhibits the friendly pio- 
neer flavor of the gold rush days. 
Smart travel investors are capturing 
that flavor and are offering it to 
vacationers as packaged tours. 


Year-round Potential in Fairbanks 


Fairbanks, 1967 Centennial Head- 
quarters for the state, is the site of 
Alaskaland, a 40-acre exposition open 
year-round. The essence of Alaska’s 
massive beauty and cultural charm is 
captured at Alaskaland. Past and 
present merge to entertain and show- 
case the 49th state’s exciting future. 






The $5 million center features Gold 
Rush Town with its Old Palace Saloon 
enlivened by bearded prospectors and 
dance hall belles; a Native Village 
offering a view of Eskimo and Indian 
societies as they existed when the first 
explorers and sourdoughs plodded 
northward; an Air Museum which 
points up the importance of aviation 
to the Alaska economy. Here, too, the 
Nenana is based—a majestic symbol of 
a bygone riverboat era when stern- 
wheelers plied the Yukon. Crowning 
the exposition grounds is the circular 
Convention and Civic Center where 
visitors may stride the state through 
exhibits representing a score of the 
state’s communities. 


Fairbanks offers unique possibilities 
for year-round tourism. Roads radiate 
from the city to three hot springs. 
Chena Hot Springs, one-and-a-half 
hours from Fairbanks, offers cabins. 
Ample snow in winter make this a 
prime site for a year-round resort. 
Circle Hot Springs is four hours up the 
Yukon River. It has a lodge and cabins 
to accommodate 60, plus two swim- 
ming pools. Access is by road or 
airplane. Manley Hot Springs is six 
hours from Fairbanks. All three suffer 
from underinvestment. 


Two ski lodges are sited near Fair- 
banks, but neither has overnight ac- 
commodations. Tokyo to New York 
flights stop over at Fairbanks, and a 
well-promoted ski resort could capture 
the growing numbers of Japanese ski 
fans. The University of Alaska’s 2,200 
students provide a substantial immedi- 
ate market for winter sports attrac- 
tions. 


There is no getting around the fact 
that Fairbanks is cold in the winter. 
But 30-below winter temperatures are 
moderated by the fact that when the 
temperature dips that low there is 
little moisture to complicate outdoor 
recreation plans. 
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The substantial investments under- 
way in Anchorage and Fairbanks stand 
in sharp contrast to the rest of Alaska. 
In tourist-popular towns like Juneau 
and Ketchikan, Seward and Sitka, the 
reading is “underbuilt.”” Some cities 
which see considerable tourist volume 
have no hotels at all. There is strong 
demand for first class accommodations 
throughout the smaller cities in 
Alaska. 


Juneau, headquarters for govern- 
ment in Alaska and the state’s capital 
since 1900, has only one first-class 
hotel, despite the fact that tourism is a 
major element in the city’s economy. 


Juneau is a busy city, though its 
population numbers just 14,000. 
Government impacts heavily on the 
city’s economy, and that impact is 
mirrored in the fact that the tallest 
and most modern building in Juneau is 
a government structure. 


Juneau’s lodging industry sees 80 
percent occupancy year-round, largely 
because convention and government 
business stretches the season well into 
winter. 


The city is accessible via daily jet 
service from Seattle, Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, plus air taxi. Seven cruise 
ships ply the Inside Passage to Juneau 
from several major West Coast ports 
during the summer, and the city is a 
port-of-call for the state-operated ferry 
liners. 


Juneau saw 120 cruiseship stops 
last summer, but the one first-class 
hotel, the Baronof Hotel, is no where 
near sufficient to accommodate pass- 
engers who wish to stop over. 

And there is plenty of reason for 
stop-over. Juneau is the gateway to 
Glacier Bay National Monument, with 
its 20 tremendous glaciers and scores 
of smaller ones. Juneau and its neigh- 
bor, Douglas, face each other on the 
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ALASKA POPULATION Percent AIR CARRIER ACTIVITY 
change AT ALASKA INTERNATIONAL 
1970 1960 1960 to 1970 AIRPORTS 


Anchorage . 46,137 44,237 4.3 
Barrow! 2,201 

Bethel 2,176 1,258 

Cordova 1,085 1,128 

Donnelly! 1,842 

Douglas 1,237 1,042 

Fairbanks 14,336 tsi) 

Homer! 1,053 

Juneau 6,002 65797 

Kenai! 3,934 

Ketchikan 6,703 6,483 

Kodiak 3,660 2,628 

Kotzebue! 1,656 

Nome 2,375 2,316 

Palmer 17122 ist 

Petersburg 2,015 1,502 

Seward 2,010 1,891 

Sitka 3,327 S237, 

Soldotna! 17S 

Valdez 1,008 55D f 
Wrangell 1,973 1,315 . ' oo o 
1 Incorporated subsequent to April 1, 1960. } no pal ou kd 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Preliminary Report. Fiscal Year 


(Minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 
*Anchorage Area has a 1970 population of 123,631 


1,046,826 


Passengers 
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ALASKA GROSS BUSINESS RECEIPTS TRENDS IN THE ALASKAN 
$ MILLION TOURIST INDUSTRY 
1964-1970 


fe 
vv 


Number of 
expenditures 
Expenditures 
per tourist 


59,200 | $18 million | $304 
86,700 | $29 million | $334 
Percent 
Increase 


1964-1967 46 61 
123,000] $36 million | $450 

Percent 

Increase 


1964-1970 100 
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GROWTH ECONOMIC ACTIVITY ($ Thousands) 
Value of Resource 
SINCE STATEHOOD Production 1959 1968 Increase 
Fisheries $72,204 $217,500 +202% 
1959 1968 Increase Minerals (includes 

Civilian Population 186,000 252,000 + 36% Ss eae!) 20,500 218,600 +967% 
’ Timber 36,700 93,350 +154% 
Labor Force 69,500 100,100 + 44% Agriculture 5,124 5,353 + 4% 
Employment 62,900 91,000 + 45% Foreign Exports 6,500 55r325) +752% 
é ‘ oreign Impo:ts ~ 65% 
Licensed Businesses 9,203 12,432 + 35% ieee Usimens of 2 200 23,128 Meco oe 


Personal Income $562,000,000 $1,130,000,000 +101% Business TAS 2Ue 1,555,330 “4118% 


NUMBER OF TOURISTS ENTERING ALASKA BY 
MODE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Year Cruiseship Ferry Airline Total 

1964 11,000 11,650 139250 59,200 
1965 11,700 14,400 15,100 69,600 
1966 12,400 17,300 16,250 73,100 
1967 13,200 18,950 20,600 86,700 
1968 15,000 18,000 23,000 90,000 
1969 21,000 20,000 26,000 107,000 
1970 31,000 20,000 30,000 125,000 
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scenic Gastineau Channel. The area is 
one of rugged mountains, innumerable 
islands, countless channels, bays and 
fiord-like fingers of the sea. Nearby 
peaks range from 3,000 to 15,000 
feet. The Mendenhall Glacier and the 
massive Juneau ice fields are primary 
attractions. 

Juneau is also the jumping off point 


for flights to Sitka, site of the Sitka: 


National Monument; Wrangell, Gate- 
way to the Stikine River Country and 
home of many totems; Petersburg, 
picturesque fishing center; Skagway 
and Haines, at the head of Lynn Canal, 
Gateways to the Upper Yukon and the 
Klondike. 

Juneau has the potential for year- 
round tourist business. Its maritime 
climate is milder than that of the 
interior and is very similar to the 
Pacific Northwest. However, due to 
the latitude, dry powder snow is fre- 

- quently found at 1,500 feet above sea 
level. The upper elevations in the 
Juneau area see abundant snow, with 
snow packs building to 10 feet and 
more. A winter sports development, 
especially one encompassing summer 
recreation opportunties too, would be 
an attractive investment in this unique 
setting. 

Spawned of the state’s first gold 
rush, Juneau has but one meager re- 
minder of that fabled era—a tour 
through an abandoned mine. Most 
immediate needs in Juneau are for 
tour services, campgrounds, family 
restaurants, additional first-class 
hotels, a winter sports resort and a golf 
course. There is evidence of avid inter- 
est in golf in Juneau. The city touts its 
“Million Dollar Course’—so named be- 
cause it was built on the tailings of an 
old A-J Industries gold mine. Its 
“‘sreens” are slate gray, and the course 
is rutted after a rain. Road machinery 
stands nearby to keep the course 
packed down. The interest in golf is 
apparent, but the capital to develop a 
more acceptable course has thus far 
not come forth. 


Year-round Convention Destination 


A prime opportunity exists for de- 
‘velopment of convention centers big 
enough to handle 1,000 or more dele- 
gates in Anchorage or Fairbanks and 
smaller numbers in Juneau and 
Ketchikan. The Alaska Travel Division 
is helping to make the state a year- 
round convention destination by soli- 
citing off-season meetings to fill out 
the sparse winter schedule. 


Land in Abundance 


With about .15 of a percent of the 
nation’s population Alaska has 31 
percent of the National Park System 
lands, 65 percent of the wild life 
refuge land, 64 percent of the public 


domain and 11 percent of the national 
forest acreage. 

The National Park System ‘within 
Alaska includes Mt. McKinley National 
Park in the central Alaska Range, with 
almost two million acres. Glacier Bay 
National Monument in Southeast 
Alaska has over two million acres of 
mountains, glaciers and forests. 
Katmai National Monument on the 
Alaska Peninsula encompasses close to 
three million acres. Sitka National 
Monument is a 57-acre area which 
houses an historic Indian fort. 





A single spruce comprises the ‘Kotzebue 
National Forest,” imported and implanted in 
the treeless tundra above the Arctic Circle. 
The U.S. Forest Service may not officially 
recognize the status of the “forest,” but 

it nevertheless attracts hundreds of tourists 
each year. 


Impressive Mt. McKinley is Alaska’s 
single most important tourist attrac- 
tion. Most commercial tours are struc- 
tured to include a visit to this key 
landmark. 

Mt. McKinley needs extensive de- 
velopment as a central point around 
which tourism can flow into other 
parts of the state. Much of the park’s 
potential is not being realized because 
of the present inadequate and poorly 
located hotel facilities—the state’s 
most famous landmark cannot be seen 
from the present hotel in the National 
Park. Those desiring to see the moun- 
tain must undertake an eight-hour 
drive over difficult roads to a govern- 
ment-operated viewpoint. In addition, 
the hotel, which operates for 120 days 
during the summer season, is too small 
to accommodate either present or 
potential tourist demand. 


Mountain-View Hotel Needed 


A primary need is for development 
of a new hotel with a commanding 
view of the mountain. A site one mile 
east of the new Fairbanks-Anchorage 
Highway has been proposed for a new 
hotel complex. It has also been recom- 
mended that an airstrip for both 
scheduled and chartered aircraft be- 
come a part of the complex. 


Studies show that the hotel com- 
plex would cost an estimated $17.5 
million, including hotel, furnishings 
and equipment, site development, uti- 
lities, recreation facilities. 


Sitka Rich in History 


At Sitka, site of the smallest of 
Alaska’s National Monuments, pro- 
posals have been made for restoration 
of an historical area. Vestiges of 
Alaska’s rich cultural heritage still re- 
main in Sitka, but those reminders of 
an earlier way of life are in urgent 
need of restoration and preservation 
from decay and commercial encroach- 
ment. Sitka, well-endowed with In- 
dian, Russian and territorial history, is 
ripe for development as an historical 
arena. The last capital of Russian 
America and a major Russian settle- 
ment, it was the. center of fur trade 
and manufacturing for the West Coast 
until 1867 when Alaska was sold to 
the U. S. for $7.2 million. Sitka’s St. 
Michael’s Cathedral represented the 
seat of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in North America. 

Unfortunately, this cultural 
heritage has been sadly neglected. 
Until recently, totems: and Indian 
villages were allowed to deteriorate; 
buildings dating to the Russian period 
were torn down to make way for 
undistinguished commercial structures. 
Now, however, both the state and 
federal government are restoring 
monuments to the past, and Sitka will 
become even more of a destination 
than it is already. 

Sitka has a convention center 
which can accommodate 500 but not 
enough hotels to house that many. 
The convention center, like many 
travel facilities in Alaska, was built 
with state funds granted to communi- 
ties in commemoration of the 1967 
Centennial Year. 

Land is available by permit in 
Alaska’s Tongass and Chugach Nation- 
al Forests for development of travel 
and resort facilities. 

Currently, eight lodges are operat- 
ing in the National Forests—six in 
Chugach and two in Tongass. The 


most elaborate resort on Forest 
Service land is probably Yes Bay 
Lodge, some 40 miles north of 


Ketchikan in the Alaska panhandle. A 


seasonal facility, it is reached by 
amphibious aircraft. Four winter 
sports sites are in operation, but 


Alyeska is the only major one. 

The National Forest Service author- 
izes special use permits for private 
investments on federal forest lands. 
Leases are permitted for up to 30 
years and are renewable. Payments are 
made on a graduated fee based on 
percent of income. Charges are read- 
justed every five years. 
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Majestic Mt. McKinley, tallest moun- 

tain in North America and Alaska’s 

single biggest travel attraction, rises to a 
height of 20,300 ft. in Mt. McKinley National 
Park. The park is accessible by both 
highway and railroad. A new “hotel offering 
ew of the aomniain is @ pri 





The Forest Service will issue pros- 
pectuses to solicit bids for develop- 
ment as it determines the need for 
additional recreation facilities. 

Although Tongass and Chugach are 
the two largest National Forests in the 
U.S., totaling more than 30 million 
acres, they still amount to only six 
percent of Alaska. 


BLM the Biggest Landlord 


The biggest landlord in Alaska is 
the Bureau of Land Management. BLM 
controls over half of Alaska’s acreage— 
277 million acres. 

At present, however, no one is 
quite sure who owns the lands outside 
the National Forests, Parks and cities. 
Since 1962, there has been a “land 
freeze’’ in the state, and ownership has 
been clouded by native claims to the 
land. Although the state has been 
authorized to select 104 million acres, 
to this point it has only taken some 18 
million acres. The Alaska Federation 
of Natives is asking Congress for 40 
million acres, $500 million in com- 
pensation for the rest of Alaska and 
royalty payments for mineral ex- 
ploration. The Senate has offered $1 
billion over a period of 12 years, but 
only 10 million acres. The House has 
not yet agreed on a settlement. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
reports that the claims issue is not 
stifling investment in Alaska because 
“there is plenty of state and privately 
owned land available around the major 
cities. Native land claims only become 
a problem in remote areas where land 
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is not already owned by private inter- 

ests or by the state government.” 
When the “‘land freeze” is lifted, 

BLM will reinstate its policies for 


travel facilities development. The 
agency offers concessionnaire-type 
leases for resorts, hotels, motels, trailer 
camps and other recreational facilities. 
Lease payments are based upon “fair 
rental value’? —appraised value with a 
residual based upon improvements 
made. 


Resource Management 


Because Alaska’s primary industries 
are based on natural resources, strict 
attention is afforded “‘resources man- 
agement.” Intimately linked with 
management of resources are the 
state’s efforts to develop outdoor re- 
creation opportunities. 

The Alaska Dept. of Natural es 
sources recently completed a com- 
prehensive state-wide outdoor recre- 
ation plan which calls for 161 wayside 
parks and 12 destination areas to be 
developed in this decade. 

In 1970) the. states created. the 
300,000-acre Denali State Park ad- 
jacent to Mt. McKinley National Park; 
the 21,000-acre Nancy Lake Recre- 
ation Area; the 500,000-acre Chugach 
State Park; and the 200,000-acre 
Kachemak State Park. The parks see a 
heavy volume of tourists. 

Concessionnaires are now being 
solicited for the state parks. State 
government currently leases industrial 
lands to private developers for 55 










years with an option to renew. Similar 
terms will be offered to investors at 
state parks. The Division of State 
Parks maintains an open mind to 
propositions from private concession- 
naires. 

Among the prime opportunities for 
development: 

—Investment in a lodge to com- 
plement water-based recreation at 
Kachemak Staté Park; 

—Roads into and through Denali 
State Park near Mt. McKinley will be 
completed in 1972. The Division of 
State Parks will be looking for conces- 
sionnaires for all types of recreation 
development early in 1973. 

—Within the next two to three 
years investors will also be sought for 
the new Nancy Lake Recreation Area. 
Present intent is to seek a master 
concessionnaire who will manage a 
number of sub-concessions. Plans call 
for a hotel complex on a lake, rental 
cabins, winter sports area, 36-hole golf 
course, snowmobile trails and horse--. 
back riding concession. The state will 
install roads, sewer lines, water and 
electricity. A portion of the road into 
the area is already under construction, 
and a campground will be developed 
next year. 

A number of other destination 
areas are under study for development. 
All offer excellent potential for invest- 
ment: 

—Captain Cook Recreation Area,~ 
covering some 2,500 acres at the 
mouth of the Swanson River on the 
Kenai Peninsula, offers a rare combin- 


ation of lake, river and ocean-based 
recreation. Planned are three camping 
areas, cabins, boating facilities, a lodge 
and visitor center and an 18-hole golf 


course. 
—Hatcher Pass, north of Palmer, 


lends itself to designation as a state 
park, with concession-operated ski 
facility. In addition to its significant 
winter recreation potential, the area 
also holds historic interest of the gold 
mine era. 

—The prime appeal of the four 
million-acre Wood River-Tikchik Lakes 
area is trophy fishing amid a chain of 
scenic lakes. The Division of 
State Parks reports there is prime 
opportunity for development of 
second homes and a year-round hotel. 


—The Grewingk Glacier area on the 
south side of Kachemak Bay is being 
considered as a state park. It features 
unusual scenery and marine orienta- 
tion. Access would be by water only. 

—The Lake Louise area is another 
popular water-oriented destination site 
which the state recently selected from 
the Bureau of Land Management. Ex- 
tensive development of visitor facilities 
is high priority. 

—The Mineral Lakes area on the 
Slana-Tok Highway near Mentasta has 
considerable recreation potential and 
has been tagged suitable for recre- 
ational investment; 

—The Craig Lakes area on the 
Alaska Highway between Tok 
Junction and Delta Junction is an 
unusual pothole lake complex with 
potential for development. 


—Chilkoot Lake near Haines has 
good potential for development as a 
recreation area. Campgrounds are bad- 
ly needed there because the lake is 
near the terminus of the Marine High- 
way. 

—The Seward area is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with tourists, and 
with the ferry system expansion, it is 
an important interchange point. The 
Caines Head area south of Seward has 
significant recreation potential. 


—The Harding Ice Field on the 
Kenai Peninsula offers unique poten- 
tial for winter sports in the summer 
months. Among recreational develop- 
ment opportunities identified for the 
area are glacier skiing in the spring and 
early summer; snowmobile tours and 
races; scenic tours in large, tracked 
over-the-snow vehicles; summer ski 
racing camps; ski touring; simulated 
polar camps for those who enjoy 
roughing it; and “outward bound 
camps,’ challenging facilities to 
develop survival abilities and instill 
confidence in youngsters. 

—Kodiak Island, off the tip of the 
Kenai Peninsula in south central 
Alaska, has been touted as one of the 
state’s “‘great, undiscovered tourist 
areas.”’ Resources for development in- 
clude outstanding hunting and fishing 
and a rich Russian heritage. Kodiak is 
served by the Alaska Ferry System and 
also has an air strip. 

—Keystone Canyon State Park, near 
Valdez, will need concessionnaire- 
operated camping facilities and a 
lodge. 
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—To date, the only campground 
concession on state land is at the 
14,000-acre Chena River Recreation 
Area near Fairbanks. Developers have 
installed 63 camp sites, a boat launch- 
ing ramp and picnic area. There is a 
major need for additional privately 
operated campgrounds throughout the 
state. Thus far, no franchised camp- 
grounds have been sited in Alaska. 


Alaska travel industry  entre- 
preneurs are quick to point out the 
opportunities for investment in the 
state. Point to almost any spot on a 
map of Alaska, they say, and you'll see 
a travel investment opportunity. But 
they just as quickly caution that a 
travel venture in Alaska is not for the 
novice. 


Witness some comments by 
Alaska’s hotel and motel managers: 


—“Operating in Alaska requires 
keener, sharper management and 
harder work to achieve the same re- 
sults as elsewhere;” 

—“Alaska has immense potential, 
but don’t look at investment on the 
short term;” 

—“Alaska tourism is highly profi- 
table if good management and pro- 
motional capability are underscored; 

—“Every facility that’s ever been 
constructed in Alaska has been built 
about half as big as it should have;” 

“When you come to Alaska, bring 
imagination, vision and the investment 
power to back it up.” 

If Alaska’s travel industry sounds 
cautious, it’s because there are some 
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The giant peninsula resting on the shoulder of North America supports ‘an unusu 
and abundance of wildlife. Big game animals, including moose, Dall sheep, elk, b 
tain goat, musk oxen and brown and grizzly bear, are a tem tation to 
photographer, Here, nomadic caribou herds wander across the 


migratory route with oil rigs. 
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problems unique to the state. Con- 
struction and operating costs are 
higher in Alaska in than in the Lower 
48. Thus management must be honed 
to a fine edge to make the most profit. 
Construction costs in Anchorage can 
run 25 percent higher than in Seattle; 
in Fairbanks they can run as high as 40 
percent over costs in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Labor costs are significantly higher 
in Alaska than in the South 48. Wages 
have tended to stabilize in recent 
years, however. 

Financing, somewhat of a road- 
block to development in years past, 
seems to be easing. Insurance com- 
panies and Alaska banks are expected 
to increase their participation in fund- 
ing travel facilities. Investment of state 
surplus funds in Alaska banks will 
make capital more readily available 
and will stimulate construction of a 
variety of structures, including travel 
and tourism facilities. 

The state’s Travel Division and the 
Alaska Visitor Assn., which encom- 
passes 90 percent of carrier, accommo- 
dation and tourist services, is pushing 
for a travel facility financing program, 
similar to the plan in Rhode Island, 
which authorizes state guarantees of 
mortgage loans for tourist facilities. 
Alaska’s intent is to make longer term, 
lower interest money available to in- 
vestors in private resort and recre- 
ational developments. 

The state may also revive the now 
dormant Alaska State Development 
Corp., which during the 1960’s made 
more than $10 million in loans to 
business, including some $3 million for 
new and expanded tourist accommo- 
dations. 

For the smaller project, Alaska’s 
travel industry has made good use of 
Small Business Administration loans. 
SBA can guarantee up to 90 percent of 
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bank loans to a maximum of 
$350,000. Terms are 15 years on 
building construction, 10 years on 
equipment and six years on working 
capital. Several motels in Anchorage 
have been financed under the SBA 
program. 

Recognizing the travel industry 
problems of seasonality, high construc- 
tion and operating costs and remote- 
ness, the Alaska Travel Division is 
offering a braod spectrum of assistance 
to investors. 

To fill the off-season visitor void, 
the Travel Division promotes “Spring- 
Up to Alaska,” which broadcasts the 
advantages of visiting the state before 
the summer rush. Not the least of the 
advantages are some 30 cut-rate offers 
by the Alaska travel industry which is 
willing to cooperate with the Travel 
Division to extend the state’s tourist 
season. The Travel Division’s 
“Septober” promotion (the color’s 
bright, the price is right) exerts a 
similar influence on travelers in the 
fall. 

Another effective effort in combat- 
ting seasonality is a campaign against 
popular myths that Alaska is a year- 
round refrigerator. Says a Travel Divi- 
sion spokesman: 

““A research program showed us 
that people feared our winter and had 
the erroneous idea that six months of 
total darkness existed. We started tell- 


This editorial survey of Alaska’s 
travel investment potential was 
prepared by the staff of Conway 
Research, Inc., under the aus- 
pices of the Alaska Travel 


Division. Reprints and additional 
information are available from 
the Alaska Travel Division, Pouch 
E-0, Juneau 99801. 
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the truth about our 
winters: snow so dry you can’t make a 
snowball; skies so clear you think you 
can reach out and touch them.” 

The Travel Division also promotes 
““Off-Beat Alaska’’—a campaign to sti- 
mulate travel to back country lodges 
and resorts in remote areas. 

To help the travel developer make 
the most of his investment, the state 
sponsors a travel research program and 
is the coordinating center for travel 
industry dealings with all other state 
and federal agencies. In addition, the 
Industrial Development Division of the 
Alaska Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment offers technical information, 
such as the Alaska Standard Industrial 
Survey. 

To help communities prepare for 
tourism, the Travel Division adminis- 
ters a toursit matching grant program. 
Matching money is made available to 
non-profit community organizations 
for creation of attractions. In 1970 
such projects ranged from refurbishing 
and creating authentic Tlingit Indian 
costumes for the Ketchikan Cape Fox 
dancers to creating an Alaska dog 
mushers museum in Wasilla. 

To welcome tourists into the state, 
the Travel Division maintains a visitor 
center at Tok near the Canadian 
border, keeps up an office in Seattle in 
conjunction with the state ferry sys- 
tem and maintains a Tokyo address to 
promote both industrial development 
and tourism. 

Throughout the Travel Division’s 
campaigns to promote Alaska runs the 
knowledge that the strength of this 
crown of North America lies in its 
uniqueness—its one of a kind  »0- 
tential. The Aleuts centuries ago recog- 
nized that potential when they labeled 
Alaska the ‘“‘Great Land.” . °* 

Indeed it is great—great for travel 
investment. ; a 












